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OR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


HEMP. 

Mr Fessenpen—Your paper of the 15th Jan- 
uary last communicated to your readers a short 
notice of the exhibition, which had taken place, 
in front of the State House, of several loads of 
American hemp, grown and fitted by the North- 
ampton Hemp Company, and which were the 
forerunners of many more, to the total amount of 
about one hundred and thirty tons, raised the last 
season, by that intelligent and well deserving as- 
sociation. Their success must be hailed with 
much satisfaction by the friends of American hus- 
bandry and manufactures, being a powerful step 
onward, which the self capability of soil, climate, 
and industry of New England, offer as one of the 
numerous testimonies of her fast developing pow- 
er and greatness. The immense sums required, 
since the days when Independence begun, to pro- 
cure the materials of the cordage, needed for the 
Navy, will henceforth gradually naturalize them- 
selves at home, and meet with a hearty welcome 
among our brother farmers. There is no doubt 
that the lands on Connecticut river are not the 
only fields which will be found congenial to the 
growth of that useful plant. Good land, where- 
ever situated, on the hills and in the dales, is equal- 
ly suitable ; but it must be remembered that hemp 
is a great exhauster, and will not succeed, crop 
after crop, on the same spot, without the assist- 
ance of a sufficient dressing of manure. 

The great national purpose of cordage, and of 
sail cloth, not only may be secured, but the man- 
ufacture of fine cloth, fit for shirting, might be 
encouraged, and open another vast field for a ve- 
ry profitable industry. There is none equal in 
excellence, and durability, to Hemp Surrtine. 
A small field of hemp, and a well stocked garden, 
are esteemed as two necessary appendages to al- 
most every farm house in Switzerland ; and the 
breaking and drawing of the hemp, as soon as it 
is ready for the purpose, becomes the general em- 
ploy of the women, young and old, who are sel- 
dom seen walking abroad, or sitting at home, 
without a small bunch of hems tied to their apron- 
string, to furnish them with the seasonable and 
favorite employ. It provides the families with 
sheeting, shirting, and table linen, of the most 
lasting and excellent quality. Some linen of a 
finer kind is manufactured for sale, and there are 
several towns in that country, known for the fa- 
bric of those finer sorts, particularly the’ small 
city of Arau, in the canton of Berne, and all the 
villages round Mount Voiron in the Alps, where 
the snowy winter months are universally employed 
in weaving among the families. 

Cotton is not an article of our growth ; we must 
fetch it from far distant parts, and we must pay for 
it. Hemp would furnish us with materials far 
preferable, and would grow readily to our hands, 
without any other cost, than pleasant family labor. 
Industry and economy seem therefore to hold forth 
powerful arguments in favor of that culture. Fine 
hemp cloth not only furnishes the best shirting, 
but is also remarkably appropriate for the pur- 





pose of pulatiie, and vastly superior to cot- } For the best Cuwe not less than ree j in num- 


ton, 

Printed cottons are of modern introduction. | 
England, which, at the present time, deluges the 
world with this kind of goods, knew very little 
about printing, fifty years ago. Silks were then 
the general wear for the genteeler parts of the 
community, worsted stuffs for the lower classes, 
and a few printed linens, very beautiful and very 
durable, were imported from Switzerland. The 
Scotch began first to print cotton cloth, dark co- 
lored, with ordinary copper plates. A few years 
after, several attempts were made to raise print- 
ing houses in some of the villages round London. 
Swiss workmen were imported to begin that 
manufacture, and form native hands to the same. 
Manchester came on afterwards, and now exceeds 
them all. Tlie climate of England not being pro- 
pitious for the raising of hemp, nor of silk, their 


policy pointed out cotton, as the cheapest mate- 


rial they could pay for to foreigners, and they 
have made a free use of the discovery, as we all 
know, that in our days, there is not a shop, from 
the north pole to Cape Horn, but what is over- 
flowing with British prints, of all natures and de- 
nominations. Their outfit is a small affair; the 
materials are light, and of small pretensions for 
value, and for durability. But this is the con- 
sumer’s concern ; that of the foreign manufactur- 
er is to get paid as often as possible, for printing, 
and for colors. It would seem, therefore, that 
the true policy of New England, should be to take 
advantage of the privileges of her soil and climate, 
so congenial to the production of silk, and of 
hemp, to provide her manufactories with those 
valuable materials, which, in the course of a few 
years, might be made to supply her own popula- 
tion, and a vast surplus for exportation. 

Our ancient political and private economists, 
have told, that a penny saved is a penny got, but 
when economy and industry are jointly concern- 
ed, as would be the case in this instance, the 
penny saved might eventually beget a great gain, 
because the habits and views consequent to the 
practice of a well directed industry, are far supe- 
rior to the smaller results of economy isolated and 
alone. 

I give myself the pleasure to accompany this 
communication with a sample of hemp linen of 
Swiss manufacture, the only one I have. It will 
show the article, which possibly may gratify the 
curiosity of some of your friends. 

Respectfully yours, 

Weston, March 9, 1830. 


Cattle Show, Exhibition of Manufactures, Plough- 
ing Match, and Public Sale of Animals and 
Manufactures, at Pawtuxret, R. 1, on Wednesday, 
the 29th of September, 1830. 

The Standing Committee of the Rhode Island 

Society for the Encouragement of Domestic In- 

dustry, offer the following Premiums. 

For Stock. 

For the best Bull, to be kept in the State one 
year after the fair, $12. For the next best $10. 
For the next best 88. 

For the best Bull Calf $5. For the next best 


J. M. G. 








$3. For the next best $2. For the next best $1. 


ber, which shall have yielded the greatest quanti- 
ty of milk, in any thirty days previous to the 29th 
of September, a certificate thereof, duly sworn 
to, will be required, and the Cows must be exhibit- 
ed at the fair $12. For the next best Cows 
not less than two in number—same conditions 
88. For the best Cow—same conditions $5. 

For the best two year old Heifer, having had a 
calf—same conditions $6. For the next best do 
do do $4. 

For the best Heifer yearling $4. 
best do $2. 

For the best pair of working Cattle, to have 
been owned in this State at least three months, 
not exceeding six years old $8. For the next 
best $6. For the next best $4. For the next 
best $2. 

For the best pair three year old Steers $6. 
For the next best $4. For the next best $2. 

For the best pair two year old Steers $6. For 
the next best $4. For the next best $3. C 
For the best Merino or Saxony Ram to be kept 
in the State one year after the fair $8. For the 
next best do—same conditions $6. For the next 
do do do $4. 

For the best Ewes, not less than six in num- 
ber $6. For the next best do do $4. 

For the best Boar to be kept in this State until 
the Ist of April, 1831, $6. For the next best do 
do do $4. For the next best do do do $2. 

For the best Pigs not less than two in number, 
nor less than four months old, nor more than 
eight months, to have been raised in the State $6. 
For the next best, 4$. For the next best, $2. 

For the best stud horse not less than three years 
old, having been kept for mares in the State the 
season previous, and to be kept for mares the year 
succeeding the fair 30. 

For the best brood Mare and foal by a horse 
that may be deemed of the best blood $10. For 
the next best do—same conditions $8. 

No stock from distilleries or breweries, will be 
entitled to any premium. No animal.on which 
a premium has heretofore been awarded, sball be 
entitled to a second premium, except it be for an 
entirely distinct premium, and for qualities diffe- 
rent from those for which the former premium 
was awarded. 


For the next 


For Grain, Vegetable Crops, and Agricultural Ex- 
periments. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 
quantity of Indian Corn on not less than four 
acres in one piece of ground, and not less than 
eighty bushels to the aere $20. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 
quantity of Corn on not less than one acre of 
land, and not less than one hundred bushels $10, 

To the person who shall raise the next greatest 
quantity do do $6. 

To the person who shail raise the greatest 
quantity of Barley on not less than two acres $8. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 
quantity of Onions in proportion to the land culti- 
vated $5. 

To the person who shall raise the next greatest 





quantity $3. 
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To the person who shall raise the greatest| claimed, is harvested, and the entire expense of 
cultivation. . 


quantity of Millet on an aere, cut and cured 
hay, the claimant giving evidence of the time of 


sowing, the quantity of seed sown, and the quan- | nied by a certificate taken under oath of two re-| First Plough, 


tity of hay produced $10. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest | 
quantity of Potatoes on an acre of Jand $10, 

To the person who shall raise the next greatest 
quantity $8. 

To the person who shall raise the next greatest 
quantity $6. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 
quantity of Beets on rot less than a quarter of an 
acre of ground $5. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 
quantity of Carrots, on not less than one acre $5. 

To the person who sliall raise the greatest 
quantity of Parsnips on not less than a quarter of 
an acre $5. 2 

To the person who shall make the most satis- | 





best do Barrel $2. 
best woollen do $1. 


ments. 








For the best sample of Sewing Silk $5. For 
the next best do $4. 


The statement of crops must also be accompa-} Ploughing Match. 


| $10 Sixth do $5 

spectable persons, who assisted in measuring them, | Second * 9 Seventh do 4 

is well as a certificate of a surveyor of the) Thira 8 Kighth + 3 

measurement of the land, together with a plat of Fourth ¢ 7 Ninth ‘ cy 
the sate. Fifth ‘ 6 


For Shop Manufactures, | The depth to be ploughed will not be less than 
For the best side of sole Leather, with a written | five inches, and the breadth of the furrow not 


statement duly certified, of the mode and time of, more than twelve inches, 
tanning $4, 


The strictest regulations will be adopted, to 
/insure the proper management of the Cattle. 

For the They will not be permitted to be driven faster 
‘than their natural pace ; and these premiums will 

For the be adjudged for the best work with the least ex- 
| pense of labor. 

Three dollars to each of the following imple-, It must be understood, that in all cases, whether 

{there be any competition or not, it is at the dis- 

Best cast iron Plough, best Corn Sheller, best| cretion of the Committees to withhold a premium, 


For the best Belt Leather $4. 
For the best white oak Hogshead $4. 


For the best imitation beaver hat $3. 


factory experiment to ascertdin the best mode of) Straw Cutter, best Ox Harrow, best Vegetable \if in their opinion the object so offered, is not de- 


raising Indian Corn in hills, in rows, or in ridges, ! Cutter, best Horse Harrow. 


not less than half an acre being employed in each | 


mode, in the same field, the quantity and quality | Jess than twelve in number. 


both of jand and manure to be equal and uniform | 
in each mode; all to receive a cultivation requi- | 
site to produce a good crop $12. 

To the person who shall introduce any Grass | 
not before cultivated in this State, and prove by! 
actual experiment, tested by satisfactory evidence, | 
its superiority to any other Grass now cultiva- 
ted $20. 


To the person who shall, by actual experiment, | 


oe. ne 
prove the best season and mode of laying down | 


land to Grass, whether Spring, Summer or Fall | 
seeding be preferable, and with or without grain 
on different soils $10. | 
To the person who shall take up in the season, | 
on his own farm, the greatest quantity of good } 
honey, and shall ut the same time, exhibit superi- | 
or skill in the management of Bees $5. | 
For the best barrel of Cider $8. { 
For the best dozen of Bottled Cider $38, 


; 
Should the Society retain the barrel for which 
the premium is awarded, they will pay in addition 
to the premium Four dollars. 

Should they retain the Bottles for which the 
premium is awarded, they will pay in addition to 
the premium, Two dollars. 


j 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


| 
A premium for the best Cider will be offered | 

at the fair succeeding this. 

premium must state in writing the process of ma-| 

king and managing their Cider, and the kind of} 

apples used. 


Persons claiming a} 


Competitors for the above premiums inust fur- | 
nish the Secretary on or before the first of Decem- 
ber, 1830, with written statements, certified by 
disinterested and respectable persons, as to the 
following particulars. 

Ist.—The state and quality of the land in the 
spring of 1830. 

2d.—The product and general state of cultiva- 
tion, and quantity of manure employed on itin the 
year preceding. 

3d.—The quantity of manure used the present 
season. 

4th.—The quantity of sced used, and if pota- 
toes, the sort. 

5th.—The time and manner of sowing, weed- 
ing, and harvesting the crop, and the amount of 
the product xscertained by actual measurement, 


/manufacture of superior excellence, not particu. \ 
larly enumerated, may receive premiuins at the 
diserction of the examining Committee. 


not less in quantity than 100 pounds $8. For the | 


| $10. 
| $6. For the next best $5, For the next best $4. 


'30 yards at least, $5. 





after the whole produce for which a premium is 


ido do do $1. 


| Serving of it. 

Three dollars also to each of the following, not, Any attempts to obtain premiums by unfair prac- 

| tices will be punished by a forfeiture of the pre- 

Hoes, Scythes, Iron Shovels, Axes, Rakes. jmium, should it have been awarded before a dis- 

Timplements of Husbandry, aud articles of Shop | covery, and will also preclude the offender from 
‘being permitted to apply for premiums in future. 

' Premiums to be demanded within six months after 

| they are awarded. 

RICHARD WARD GREENF, Sec’y. 


From the Sullivan Mercury. 


AMERICAN HEMP. 

For the best Butter, not less than 40 pounds: Being desirous to lay before our agricultural 
For the next best 8. For the next best |" saders all the information we could obtain rela- 
itive to the growth and management of Hemp in 
‘our country, which article, as we have previously 
stated, has attracted much attention of late, not 
more on account of its novelty in market, than 





Butter and Cheese. 
For the best Cheese, all from the same dairy, 


. ~ i 
xt best do 86. For the next best do $4. 


For the next best $3. For the next best $2. 
For the best firkin of Butter, of not less than | 
fifty pounds, to have been made in the months of é . : 
June and July, accompanied with a certificate du- | for an SUPT INT quality, we addressed a letter to 
ly sworn to, 86. , Mr E. M. Bartlett of Northampion, Mass. request- 
” For the next best firkin,—same conditions, $4. |!" him tc furnish us with a description of the 
‘ machine used in dressing hemp by the Company 
at that place, together with the method pursued 
to prepare it for market. We have been politely 
favored with the following reply, which we have 
For the best lot of woollen knit Hose, at least -~ agg tag i pend ooiuenns rid the 
three pair $2. For the best flax or hemp do $2. er lage tt 08M by ies ” . ct Secs. therein, 
For the best Cotton do $2. For the best worsted PTCStnss nawrerty, ue pate 3 me. ae Capen 
Kor the best Silk do $3. ence to putin competition with that of men who 
For the best piece of woollen flannel wide, have devoted their lives i Serene pursuits, 
For the next best do. 63... we oe net to offer any ela on - subject. 
ae eo ae a sm ‘et elietien ' 
For the best piece of woollen cloth, fulled and | _ bsriy a : Page aged ; pa “ a the 
dressed, 3 wide, and 16 yards long at least, $3., ye ty fey. f I fin aa - tl ar Bae the 
ay a SY ay ws | market with the facility here described, would be 
2 Frere tmp nekecy ae aa {more profitable to our farmers than any other 
For the best woollen blankets 3, $5. 


For the} 
next best do $3. 


Frousehold Manufactures. 
For the best piece of Carpeting 4 wide, and 
not Jess than fifteen yards $6. Fer the next best 
do $4. 


For the next best do $3. 


do $2. 


\crop they could raise; but at the same time, we 
: : | know there isa vast difference between reading a 
All to have been manufactured in this State ‘system in print, and carrying on the operations it 
within the last year, and a certificate thereof re-| describes, in the field. 
guired, Messrs Eprrorns—Yours of the 18th, directed 
{(s? For Mulberry Trees and Raw Silk. |to Col. E. M. Bartlett of this town, has been put 
To any person who may within the present | into our hands, with a request that I would an- 
season have raised on one piece of land the lar- | swer it. 
gest number of thrifty Mulberry Trees, not less | Hines & Bain’s Machine for dressing Hemp 
than one thousand, a certificate thereof being re-| and Flax, (patented to Joseph Hines) consists of 
quired, 85. For the next greatest quantity, not} sixty pairs of fluted rollers or cylinders, placed 
less than one thousand, 84. For the next do do! horizontally on a form about four feet in length. 
do do, 83. iThe rollers are about four feet in length, and 
For the largest quantity of Raw Silk $5. For! about six inches in diameter. These rollers, 
the next do do do 84. For the next dodo do’ (excepting two pair near the head of the machine, 
$3. For the next do do do $2. For the next which are cast iron,) are made of rock maple, and 
‘the flutings in the rollers are graduated for each 
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pair from the head to the foot of the machine. | 


Each roller has a level wheel on the end of it, 
which connects with a line-shaft, on which are also 
jevel wheels, interlocking with those on the rol- 
lers. At the head ofthe machine is an apron on 
which the hemp stem is laid, and passes into the 
rollers, similar to wool into a carding mach :e. 
So nice and exact is the graduation of the flutings 
in the rollers, that the hemp, in passing through 
the machine, always preserves the same relative 
position, until it passes upon anather apron at the 
foot of the machine, where it is taken off by one 
of the workmen. In passing through the ma- 
chine, every inch of stem receives about one hun- 
dred and sixty strokes of the roller, which divest 
it almost whoily of the woody matter or shives, 

Our process of dressing hemp and flax is as 
follows :— 

When the hemp is gathered from the field, it is 
placed under shelter from the storms, that the 
stem may be left clean, and of a bright golden 
color. Before it is put into the machine, we keep 
it a few days in a dry house, warmed by artificial 
heat, until the stem is sufficiently dry to be di- 
vested of the woody matter by the machine. After 
running the stem through the machine, the hemp 
is bound in bundles, and rotted in clean water un- 
til the gum or mucilage, which is contained in the 
fibre, is entirely disengaged. It is then taken 
from the water and dried, after which it is again 
passed through the machine to soften it—then 
upon the dressers to disengage the tow when it is 
fit for market. 

You may have seen some notices in the Boston 
Newspapers, of some Hemp forwarded to that 
city, from the machine in this place. It is now 
no longer a matter of experiment with us, and 
we think we have satisfactorily established these 
facts, in relation to the production of a new source 
of wealth in our country, beyond all controversy. 

ist.—That hemp can be grown in this country 
of as good, if not better quality, and in greater 
quantities upon an acre, than in Russia. 

2d.—That upon rich jands, such as will pro- 
duce a good crop of corn or grass, it is much 
more profitable to the farmer than any other crop 
he can grow. 

3d.—That it can be dressed by machinery with 
a rapidity almost surpassing credibility, (a ton per 
day) without any injury to the fibre, and with far 
jess waste than if done by hand, 

With these advantages, I look forward tu the 
time, when all importations of hemp and hempen 
goods into this country shall cease, and when the 
exportation of this article to foreign markets, 
shall form one of the staples of our country. 

Yours, respectfully, 
SAMUEL WELLS, Jr. 

Northampton, Mass. Jan. 27, 1830. 





HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. 
{Extract of a letter from Samuel Bailie , Esq. of Virginia, 
to Wm Prince of the Linnzan Botanic Garden.] 
I have for your information taken the dimen- 
sions of two Wilding Plum trees, 
The girth at bottom of first tree is 3 ft. 94 ins. 
The height of the same totwo forks3 ¢ 0 < 
Girth of first fork 26 «+ 
‘ of second a*.3 
Supposed to be from 15 to 20 feet high to the 
top of the branches, , 
Second tree mean girth 
Height to the forks 


3 ft. 5 ins. 
5 5 ‘ 








| 





From the first of which I have sent you some 

seeds in package. 

[Extract of a letter from a gentleman in North Carolina, 
transmitted to Wm Prince of the Linnean Botanic 
Garden J 
I have always been of opinion since my grape 

vines have been progressing, that four hands 
would cultivate the Scuppernong, and make more 
money annually than twenty of the ablest hands 
would make from Tobacco, Cotton. or any other 
crop that is cultivated in our part of the country, 
—I am now of opinion that two hands can do it. 
You well know the few grape vines I have in my 
garden, eight in number, which occupy a quarter 
of an acre. From these, this fail, I have made 
sirteen barrels of wine, say 314 gallons each, ma- 
king in all 504 gallons; this at $1 per gallon 
will bring to the acre $2016. Lam told that in 
the eastern part of the state, say Reanoke Island, 
that there are some single vines that will yield 
five barrels of wine each season. 


WALKER’S IMPROVED FANNING MILLS. 

Walker’s Improved Fanning Mill is of a very 
simple and easy construction, ard is considered 
as a great improvement upon the common mills 
now in use. They can be furnished at a less 
price, are not liable to get out of order, and easily 
kept in repair. Old machines may be altered at 
avery trifling expense, will clean a bushel of 
wheat, rye, oats, or any kind of grain per minute, 
with less than one half the labor used with com- 
mon machines. 

















The above Machines will be for sale at the 
Agricultural Warehouse, 52, North Market-street, 
Boston. 


From the American Farmer. 


GRAPES. 
The advantage of engrafling Native Grape Vines 
with those more delicate and choice. 

Having read Mr Coxe’s account of his success- 
ful experiments in engrafting various kinds of de- 
licate foreign and other grape vines on the cotn- 
mon native vines of his fields, in the American 
Farmer, vol. x. No. 21, I was encouraged to make 
the experiment according to his directions; the 
mode is the same as is generally practised in cleft 
grafting the apple tree, with the exception of the 
grafts being inserted even with, or below the sur- 
face of the ground, and instead of using composi- 
tion or clay around the stocks and grafts, the 
common earth is drawn around them to the top 
of the upper bud of the graft. 

My experiments confirm the correctness of the 
statement given by Mr C. of some of his grape 
vines having grown ten feet the first sammer after 
grafting. I engrafted two scions of the Isabella 
grape on one large stock of what is commonly 
called the Chicken grape, one of which grew 
twelve feet, and the other nine feet last summer ; 
the side shoots pruned off during the season mea- 
sured thirty feet in length. The vines may be 
seen at Sinclair and Moore’s Nursery, three miles 
from Baltimore. 

I thought this coincidence of results was so 


encouraging, and that the mode of grafting weuld | ap 
gs» & 6 'sales made today, were | lot of 60 at 3 17; i 


be so useful, that it should be made known in our 
country generally. R. SINCLAIR. 
lst Mo. 23, 1830. 


Transplanting Shrubs in full growth.—Dig a 
narrow trench round the plant, leaving its roots 





lin the middle in an isolated ball of earth; fill the 

trench with plaster of Paris, which will become 
i}hard in a few minutes, and form a case to the 
‘ball and plant, which may be lifted and moved 
/anywhere at pleasure.— French paper. 


| ‘The admirers of rave and beantiful flowers may 
ibe much gratified by calling at the garden of Joun 
Prince, Esq. at Jamaica Plains, where they can 
see the beautiful E¥wardsia Grandiflora, a native 
of New Holland, in full flower. 


The Baltimore Gazette says that a gentleman 
who was present at the recent exhibitions of the 
several steam engines, upon the Liverpool and 
Manchester Rail Road, informs them that such 
was the eusy and perfect control under which they 
were managed, that the Novelty, when running 
at the rate « “thirtylwo miles an hour, was stopped 
within the distance of twice her length, without 
any apparent concussion or shock to the machine- 
ry. This proves that the rate of speed at which 
these vehicles may be carried is much greater 
than was anticipated.— Patriot. 


Agricullure in Bengal.—Ay Agricultural and 
Horticultural Socicty has been established in Cal- 
cutta, of which distinguished natives are members, 
and in which they appear to take great interest. 








Hon. Mr Wille, of Georgia, has procured a 
sample of Spanish Wheat from Malaga, called 
Trigo Recto, which resists the injuries to which 
grain is liable in the fiekd and granary. It makes 
a brilliant white flour; but the English millers 
complain of the difficulty of grinding it, from its 
hardness. 


At Newcastle, Del. 4th inst. books were open- 
ened for the subscription of $125,000, for a Rail 
Road thence to Frenchtown, Md. On that day 
$87,000 was subscribed. 


Bricutron Marxet.—Monday, March 8. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

At market this day, 528 Beef Cattlh—53 
Stores: 557 Sheep and 165 Swine, divided as 
follows: Old Market, 318 Beef Cattle: 12 Stores 
and 272 Sheep. New Market, 210 Beef Cattle : 
41 Stores: 284 Sheep and 165 Swine, 

The above statement exhibits a larger number 
of Beef Cattle at market than usually happens at 
this season of the year, and consequently produ- 
ces what the Drovers term “a glut,” and gene- 
rally a reduction in prices, which was the fact in 
the present ease of about 25 cts. per cwt.—127 
Beef Cattle and nearly all the Stores remained 
unsold at the close of the market—we omit giving 
prices until the market shall have become more 
settled. 

Milch Cows—Good Cows are in demand, but 
they are as scarce as the drover’s profits—ordi- 
nary ones plenty: we noticed sales of a few at 
$20 a $27, and 3 by auction, at $18, $15 50, 
and $15. 

Sheep—The Sheep Market seems to be “inde- 
finitely postponed”——for the last three weeks, the 
business has been extremely limited—the only 


do 10 at $2 each. 

Swine—Those at market today the same we 
reported the last two weeks—a few were retailed 
at 5 a 6 cts. and the remainder taken in two lots, 
at 4 cts. per lb. each, 
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[Continued from page 260.) 
CHAPTER IV, 


THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ENGLISH 
HORSES. 


the centre of gravity forward, and down he will 
‘come. If the toe dig into the ground before the 
‘foot is firmly placed, a little thing will cause a 
‘trip and a fall. r 

| Let the farmer who has a stumbler, look at the 
| shoes of his horse. In what part is the wear and 


| topple over. An unexpected obstacle will throw 
| 


The reader is now prepared for the history tear ?—-The toe of the shoe will become round, 


and distinguishing character of the various breeds 
of English horses. If we were composing a trea- 


tise on the horse adapted for general readers, we | 
should commence with the racer, or thorough-| ney should not carry his legs too high. 


bred horse, which, if it be not considered as the 


parent of every other breed, yet enters into, and! be considered as an insuperable objection. 


/or even be altogether gone, before the heel is 
scarcely touched. 

For pleasant riding, and for safety also, a hack- 
His going 
a little too near to the ground is not always to 
The 


adds, or often gives, the only value toit. Remem- | question is, does he dig his toe into the ground ? 


bering, however, the title of our work, we will! 
begin with those which are occasionally or chiefly | 
employed for agricultural purposes, First stands 
the Roadster or Hackney, whether used by the 
farmer to ride over his grounds, or for the longer 
journeys of business or pleasure. 

The roadster varies inuch in different districts, 
and according to the whim or caprice of the rider. | 

The old English hackney, now, fortunately, 
little known, is the origin of our best saddle-hor- 
ses, whether for the road, or the field. 


THE ROAD HORSE. 


The Road Horse! more difficult to meet with 
in perfection, than even the hunter or the courser. 
There are many reasons for this. The price of 
the hackney, or the horse of all work, is so low, 
that he who has a good one will not part with 
him; andit is by mere accident that he can be 
obtained. There are also several faults that can 
be overlooked in the hunter, but which the road- 
horse must not have. The hunter may start, may 
be awkward in his walk, or even his trot ; he may 
have thrushes or corns; but if he can go a good 
slapping pace, and has wind and bottom, we can 
put up with him, or prize him: but the hackney, 
if he be worth having, must have good fore legs, 
and good hinder ones too; he.must be sound on 
his feet ; even tempered ; no starter ; quiet in what- 
ever situation he may be placed; not heavy in 
hand ; and never disposed to say his prayers. 

If there be one thing more than any other, in 
which the possessor, and, in his own estimation at 
least, the tolerable judge of the horse, is in error, 
it is the action of the road-horse: “ Let him lift 
his legs well,” it is said, “and he will never come 
down.” 

In proportion, however, as he lifts his legs well, 
will be the force with which he puts them down 
again ; the jar and concussion to the rider ; and 
the battering aud wear and tear of the feet. A 
horse with too great “knee action” will not al- 
ways be speedy; he will rarely be pleasant to 
ride, and he will not, in the long run, be safer 
than others. The careless daisy-culter, however 
pleasant on the turf, should indeed be avoided, 
unless the neck of the rider be previously insured ; 
yet it is a rule notoften understood, and sometimes 
disputed, but which experience will fullly con- 
firm,—that the safety of the horse depends a 
great deal more on the manner in which he puts 
his feet down, than on thatin which he lifts them 
up: more on the foot being placed at once flat on 
the ground, or perhaps the heel coming first in 
contact with it, than on the highest and most 
splendid action. 

When the toe first touches the ground, it may 


Mount him, and put him to the test. Take up 
his feet and examine them. If the shoe, after 
having been on a week, or a fortnight, is not un- 
necessarily worn at the toe, and you feel him put 
his foot flat on the ground, do not scruple to buy 
him, nay, esteem him a “ choice-gifted hackney,” 
although he may not have the lofty action which 
some have erroneously thought so necessary. 

Every horse, however, is liable to fall, and 
therefore comes the golden rule of riding, “never 
trust to your horse,”—always fee] his mouth light- 
ly. He does wrong, who constantly pulls might 
and main ; he will soon spoil his horse’s mouth, 
and render the arm-aching work always necessary. 
He does worse who carelessly throws the reins 
on the neck of the horse. Always feel the mouth 
lightly ; you will thus be able to give the animal 
assistance immediately, hefore he is too much off 
his centre, and when a little check will save him. 
By this constant gentle feeling you will likewise 
induce him to carry his head well, than which few 
things are more conducive to the beautiful, safe, 
and easy going of the horse. 

The road-horse may, and should, like the hun- 
ter, possess different degrees of blood, according 
to the nature of the country, and the work re- 
quired of him. When approaching to thorough- 
bred, he may be a splendid animal, but he will 
be scarcely fitted for his duty. His legs will be 
too slender; his feet too small; his stride too 
long ; and he will rarely be able to trot. Three 
parts, or half, and for the horse of all-work, even 
less than that, will make a good and useful ani- 
mal. 

The hackney should be a hunter in miniature, 
with these exceptions :—His height should rarely 
exceed fifteen hands and an inch. He will be 
sufficiently strong and more pleasant for general 
work below that standard.—He should be of a 
more compact form than the hunter :—more bulk 
according to his height, for he has not merely to 
stand an occasional although severe burst, but a 
great deal of every day work. 

It is of essential consequence that the bones 
beneath the knee should be deep and flat, and the 
tendon not tied in. 

The pastern should be short, and although ob- 
lique or slanting, yet far less so than that of the 
race-horse, and considerably less than that of the 
hunter. There should be obliquity enough to 
give pleasant action, but not enough to render 
the horse incapable of the wear and tear of con- 
stant, and sometimes hard work. 

The foot is a matter of the greatest consequence 
ina hackney. It should be of a size correspond- 
ing with the bulk of the animal, neither too hol- 
low, nor too flat ; open at the heels ; and free from 





be easily supposed that the horse will occasionally 


corns and thrushes. 








The fore legs should be perfectly straight, 
There needs not a moment’s consideration to be 
assured that a horse with his knees bent, will, 
from a slight cause, and especially if he be over- 
weighted, come down. 

The back should be straight and short, yet suf- 
ficieatly long to leave comfortable room for the 
saddle between the shoulders and the huck with- 
out pressing on either, Some persons prefer a 
hollow-backed horse. It is generally an easy one 
to go. It will canter well with a lady ; but it 
will not carry a heavy weight, or stand much 
hard work. 

The road-horse sl:ould be high in the forehand ; 
round in the barrel; and deep in the chest; the 
saddle will not then press too forward, but the 
girths will remain, without crupper, firmly fixed in 
their proper place. 

A hackney is far more valuable for the pleasant- 
ness of his paces, and his safety, good temper, 
and endurance, than for his speed. We rarely 
want to go more than eight or ten miles in an 
hour; and, on a journey, not more than six or 
seven. The fast horses, and especially the fast 
trotters, are not often easy in their paces, and 
although they may perform very extraordinary 
feats, are disabled and worthless when the slower 
horse is in his prime. 

Most of our readers probably are horsemen. 
Their memories will supply them with many an 
instance of intelligence and fidelity in the horse, 
and particularly in the hackney—the every-day 
companion of man. 

A friend of ours rode thirty miles from home 
on a young horse which he had bred, and which 
had never before been in that part of the country. 
The road was difficult to find, but by dint of in- 
quiry, he at length reached the place he sought. 
Two years passed over, and he had again occa- 
sion to take the same journey. No one rode this 
horse but himself, and he was perfectly assured 
that the animal had not since been in that direc- 
tion. Three or four miles before he reached his 
journey’s end, he was benighted.—He had to tra- 
verse moor and common, and he could scarcely 
see his horse’s head.—The rain began to pelt. 
“ Well,” thought he, “here I am, far from any 
house, I know not, nor can I see an inch of my 
road. I have heard much of the memory of the 
horse,—it is my only hope now,—so my fine 
fellow,” throwing the reins on the horse’s neck, 
“go on.” In half an hour he was safe at his 
friend’s gate. 

The following anecdote, given on the authority 
of Professor Kruger, of Halle, proves both the 
sagacity and fidelity of the horse.—A friend of his, 
riding home through a wood in a dark night, 
struck his head against the branch of a tree, and 
fell from his horse stunned. The steed immedi- 
ately returned to the house which they had lately 
left, and which was now closed, and the family in 
bed, and pawed at the door until some one rose 
and opened it. He turned about, and the man, 
wondering at the affair, followed him: the faith- 
ful and intelligent animal Jed him to the place 
where his master Jay senseless on the ground. 

Cunningham, in his valuable account of New 
South Wales, vol. i. p. 298, says, “A friend of 
mine,in the habit of riding a good deal, found 
that whenever he approached a gully, his saga- 
cious horse invariably opposed his wishes to cross 
at the particular spot he had been accustomed to, 
always endeavoring to lead off to another part of 
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the gully, where no passage was known to exist 
by his rider. Resolving to see whither the cun- 
ning rogue would go, he gave him the rein, and 
soon found himself carried over the gully by a 
route he had never before followed. Still, how- 
ever, thinking that the former way was the near- 
est, he was curious enough to have both mea- 
sured, when‘ he found the horse’s judgment cor- 
rect; that way being the nearest by several hun- 
dred yatds.” 

Of the paces of the hackney, and of horses 
generally, and the principle of the walk, the trot, 
the canter, and the gallop, we shall be better able 
to speak, when the structure of the horse, varying 
in different breeds, has been explained. 











HORTICULTURE. 








FECUNDATION OF PLANTS, FRUITS, &c. 

Mr Fessenpen—The method of producing 
new varieties of fruits, by artificial fecundation, 
has been extensively. applied to flowers, ornamental 
shrubs, and trees, by the nursery-men of England, 
France, and Holland. It has been successfully 
employed onthe Magnolia, Rhododendron, Azalea, 
Camellia, and other ligneous plants, as well as 
those of the herbaceous families, and many superb 
hybrid kinds have been created. 

With the hope, that attempts will be made in 
this country, to multiply in the same manner, our 
varieties of horticultural products, I inclose an 
Extract, giving the details of experiments made 
upon Carnations, which will indicate, with suffi- 
cient exactness, the process to be observed in 
fecundating all other plants, from the most humble, 
to the monarchs of the forest. 

There are no trees or shrubs more valued in 
Europe for embellishing picturesque grounds, than 
the magnificent varieties of the American Magnolia, 
Andromeda, Azalea, Kalmia, and Rhododendron. 


MAGNOLIA. 

There are nine species indigenous to the United 
States, seven of which have been described by 
Micuavx. 

1.—Magnolia Grandifiora, or Big Laurel, is one 
of the largest trees of the United States, some- 
times attaining the height of ninety feet, and three 
feet in diameter ; but its ordinary stature is from 
60 to 70 feet. The leaves are ever green, 
six or eight inches long, and of a brilliant green 
on their upper surface. The flowersare white, of 
an agreeable odor, and seven or eight inches 
broad. Blooming in the midst of a rich foliage, 
they produce so fine an effect, that this tree is 
considered one of the most beautiful productions 
of the vegetable kingdom. It is not seen growing, 
naturally, this side of North Carolina. 

2.—Magnolia Glauca,—Small Magnolia, or 
White Bay, rises to the height of forty feet, with 
a diameter of twelve or fourteen inches in the 
Carolinas and Georgia, but in the Middle and 
Northern States does not generally exceed ten or 
twelve, and yields blossoms at the height of five 
or six feet, The leaves are five or six inches long, 
of a dark shining green above, and glaucus or 
gray underneath. They fall in autumn. The 
flowers are two or three inches broad, white, and 
a fragrant. It is found as far north as Cape 

nn. 
_ 3.—Magnolia Accuminata or Cucumber Tree ;— 
it equals in height and diameter the Big Laurel ; 
the leaves are six or seven inches long, and three 


‘Carolinas and Tennessee, where they are by no 





——— 
or four broad on old trees, but upon saplings, 
growing in moist places, they are often twice as/ suckers at a distance, or propagated by seeds and 
large: they fallin autumn. The flowers, which layers. Bartram considers the— 
are five or six inches in diameter, are bluish, and| 1.—.4ndromeda Formosissima, or Indian Pipe 
sometimes with a tint of yellow, and have a feeble | Stem, the most beautiful. It is an evergreen, 
perfume. It is found as far north as Niagara) and the Creek Indians set a high value on the 
river. shoots, two years old, for making their pipe steins, 
4.—Magnolia Cordata, or Heart-leaved Cucum-| being very straight, and from 12 to 15 feet long. 
ber Tree, rises to the height of forty or fifty feet;; 2.—.4ndromeda Calyculata, or Dwarf Andro- 
the leaves are from four to six inches in length, | meda. A low evergreen shrub ; found in Milton, 
and from three to four wide, smooth, and entire ;| near Neponset river; flowers in April. 
the flowers are yellow, with the interior of the | 3.—Andromeda Arbora, or Sorrel Tree, is the 
petal marked with reddish lines; they are nearly | only species which rises a sufficient height to be 
four inches in diameter. This tree is found on! ranked among forest trees. It first appears on 
the streams, in the interior of the Carolinas| the Alleghanies in Virginia, and is found to their 
and Georgia. termination in Georgia. In the valleys of North 
5.—Magnolia Tripetala, or Umbrella Tree,| Carolina, they have been scen fifty feet high, and 
sometimes rises to the height of thirtyfive feet.| twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, which is ex- 
Its leaves, which are thin, oval, and entire, are|traordinary, as the other nine or ten species, so 
eighteen to twenty inches long, and seven or eight | numerous in the Atlantic states, rarely exceed six 
wide ; they are often disposed in rays at the ex-/ feet in height, and an inch in diameter, and some 
tremities of vigorous shoots, and thus display a/of them do not rise higher than four feet. ‘The 
surface from thirtysix to forty inches in diameter ;| leaves of the sorrel tree are downy in the spring, 
whence is derived the name of Umbrella Tree.| but become smooth in acquiring their growth ; 
The flowers are seven or eightinches in diameter, | they are oval-acuminate, finely denticulated, and 
white, and situated at the extremity of the| from four to five inches long. The flowers are 
branches. They have a less agreeable aroma! small, white, and formed into spikes, five or six 
than those of the other species of the Magnolia ;| inches in length. 
but they are beautiful, and the tree is magnificent. 
It is found as far north as New York. 
6.—Magnolia Auriculata, or Long-leaved Cu- 
cumber Tree, is found only in a small tract of the 
Alleghany Mountains, which traverses the South- 
ern States ; it attains the height of forty or forty- 
five feet; leaves light green, eight or nine inches 
long, and from four tosix broad ; they are smooth 
on both surfaces ; the base is divided into rounded 
lobes. The flowers are three or four inches in 
diameter. 


creased by their creeping roots, which put up 








KALMIA. 

The shrubs of this genera, in the United States, 
are known under the names of Laurel, Lamb- 
kill, Ivy, Spoon-wood, and Calico-bush, Doctor 
Bigelow observes, that “Peter Kalm, a pupil of 
Linneus, who travelled in North America in 
1748—9, bas had the honor of giving name to 
one of the most elegant family of flowering shrubs 
which this continent produces.” Four species 
have been described. 

1.—Kalmia Latifolia, Mountain or Broad Leav- 

7.—Magnolia Macrophylla, or Largo-leaved| ed Laurel, is common in the northern states, and 
Umbrella Tree. Of all the species of the Mag-|embellishes the flanks of the Alleghany moun- 
nolia, this is the most remarkable for the size of} tains, from Peansylvania to Georgia, It some- 
its leaves and flowers ; is the least multiplied, and | times attains the size of a small tree. The leaves 
is rarely met with except in the forests of the| are oval-acuminate, entire, and about three inches 
long. The flowers are disposed in corymbs, at 
the extremity of the branches; they vary from 
white to red. 

2.—Kalmia Angustifolia, or Narrow Leaved 


means common. It does not exceed thirtyfive 
feet in height. The leaves are sometimes thirty- 
five inches long, and nine or ten broad ; they are 
of an oblong oval shape, pointed at the extremity,| Laurel. This is a low shrub, with rose-colored 
and cordiform at the base ; color light green above, | flowers, very common in low grounds in all parts 
end glaucus beneath: they fall in the autumn.| of New England, and is known by the names of 
The flowers are larger than those of any other | Lamb-kill, Sheep-poison, Low Laurel, &c, Flow- 
species ; white, and eight or nine imches in diam- ers in Jateral corymbs, proceeding from the axils 
eter; within the flower, near the bottoin of the of the leaves, and forming a sort of whorl round 
petals is a purple spot; they diffuse a fragrant the stem; blooms in June. 

odor, and their beauty is heightened by the luxu-| There are two other species, the Glauca and 
riant foliage which surrounds them. Hirsuta. 

There are two other American species of the 
Magnolia, which have not been described by 
Micuavx ; one is called the Piramidata, and the | teen feet high. The corollas, or flowers, are bell 
other resembles the Cordata. or funnel shaped. There are the five following 

All the varieties are easily raised from the seeds | species, the two first of which are found in New 
which are contained in cones of various sizes, | England, and the others are natives of the south- 
from two to five inches in length, and from one | erp states. 
to two inches in diameter. | 1.—Azalea Viscosa, commonly called Wild Ho- 

ANDROMEDA. 'neysuckle, or Swamp Pink. Grows among the 

Many of the species of this shrub abound in| brushwoo# 4= low land, Corolla funnel shaped, 
the United States, and are known under the com-| generaiy white, hairy and glutinous on the out- 
mon trivial name of the He-Whortleberry, because | s*/v. Five varieties occur in the color of the 
they resemble the whortleberry bushes, and best | leaves, parts of the flower, and smaf! branches ; 
no fruit. They are all beautiful, hardy, decicuous | blooms in June and July. 
shrubs, bearing white and flesh-colored «owers,| 2.—Azalea Nudiflora, or Naked Azalea. There 
and delight in moist ground; ther «ay be in-/ are eight varieties, having either scarlet, deep red, 





AZALEA. 
The shrubs of this genera are from two to fif- 
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pale red, white, flesh colored, yellow, yellow and been made by foreign floriculturists to increase | 


white, or red and white flowers. They grow in| 
rich soils, and along the borders of swamps and 
streams ; several of them are common in Worces- 
ter, Princeton, Douglas, Sandwich, and many 
parts of this state. 

3.—Azalea Calendulacea. Grows in light sandy 
soils. There are three varieties, with flame, rose 
colored, and bright yellow flowers. 

4.—Azalea Canescens. Flowers rose colored. 

5.—Azalea Bicolor. Flowers of a pale rose 
color, or nearly white, with a deep red tube. 


RHODODENDRON. 

There are three species of this superb genera 
of flowering shrubs in the United States ; the 
Maximum, Punctatum, and Catawbiense. 

1.—Rhododendron Maximum, or Rose Bay, 
usually presents itself in the form of a shrub of 
less than ten feet high; but it sometimes rises to 
the height of twentyfive feet, with a diameter of 
five inches. It is found from Canada to near the 
southern extremity of the Union. The leaves are | 
rose colored when beginning to unfold, and are 
covered with a red down; when fully expanded, | 
they are smooth, five or six inches long, of an 
elongated oval form, and of a thick texture. They 
are evergreen. ‘The flowers are commonly rose 
colored, with yellow dots on the inside. Pursh | 
has designated three varieties of this species. 

1. The Red, which inhabits swamps, and the 
borders of mountain lakes, from Maine to Ca- 
rolina ; 

2, White, found in the swamps of New Jersey 
and Delaware ; 

3. Purple, on the highest mountains of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina. This last variety is repre 
sented as peculiarly magnificent, growing to the 
size of a small tree, and its foliage triple the size 
of any other species. 

Besides the above named ornamental shrubs 
and trees, there are numerous others, which claim 
our attention from their rich foliage and superb 
flowers. 

The Gordonta Lasianthus, or Loblolly Bay, and 
the Gordonia Pubescens, or Franklinia, are magni- 
ficent flowering trees. ‘They are natives of the 
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the catalogue of Roses, by producing new ee 
from the seeds; and so fortunate have been their 


clature of 2562 varieties, which were cultivated | 
in France in 1828. | 
Most sincerely, 
Your obedient servant, 
Brinley Place, ) H. A. S. DEARBORN, 
March 3, 1830. § 
EXTRACT NO. VII. 
From the Annales D’ Horticulture. 


Instructions for artificially fecundating Carnations 
cullivated in pols :—by M. Fries-More-. 


™ 


The numerous varieties of Carnations, which 
ean be obtained by artificial fecundation, should 
induce amateurs to devote themselves to this pro- 
cess, The manner of proceeding is as follows : 

The operation must be performed, before the 
blossom is entirely expanded. The corollas should 
be carefully opened, and the anthers immediately 
extracted with delicate scissors, great caution be- 
ing used not to wound the fillets which support 
them, or any other part of the flower. The fa- 
vorable moment for executing this, is that which 
precedes the rising of the sun; because at that 
time, the pollen being humid, it is closely attach- 
ed to the anthers, 

Between eight and nine o’clock, the plants be- 
ing exposed to the full influence of the sun,—the 
perfectly matured pollen from another variety of 


Mar. 12, 1830. 
The number of seeds obtained by art is never 
so considerable, as when nature operates alone. 

Plants which are artificialiy fecandated, are 


|experiments, that Desrortes has given a nomen- | vot so much visited by bees, and other insects, 


probably because these plants have been deprived 
of their anthers. 
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TO PRESERVE BACON SOUND AND 
SWEET THROUGH THE SUMMER. 

In the American Farmer, vol. iii, p. 139, was 
published a communication from Mr J, W. Lin- 
eoln, of Worcester, recommending that hams, af- 
ter being smoked, should be packed away in oats. 
I followed his advice last year, and really feel so 
much indebted to him for the hint, that I must 
thus publicly thank bim ; and for the benefit of my 
neighbors, ask you to republish his letter. To give 
the best proof of the beautiful state of preserva- 
tion secured by this method. I send you a ham 
weighing 113 pounds; you will find it perfectly 
fresh and full of essence—free from all sorts 
of speck or blemish. Those practising this mode 
of preserving their bacon free from skippers or 
taint of any kind, should recollect that the chest 
or cask should be perfectly tight, and raised about 
six inches from the surface of the ground, and 
the oats packed in quite tight. A ham of this 
size should be boiled 34 hours at least. 

(> We can seldom undertake to speak from 











carnation, must be taken and placed with care | 
upon the stigma of the flower, which it is intend- 
ed to fecundate, and from which the anthers have 
been extracted; repeat this operation, two or 
three times during the day. 

If the process has been successful, the flower, 
on which the experiment was made, will fade or 
wither in twentyfour or thirtysix hours; on the 
contrary, if fecundation has not been effected, the 
corolla will preserve entire, for ten or twelve 
days and more, all its freshness and spiendor ; it 
will then be necessary to repeat the operation, 
which should always be performed in dry wea- 





most southern states, but the former bas been cul- 
tivated in the Botanical Garden, founded by Dr | 
Hosacx, near New York; and the latter in Mr! 
Barrrawm’s garden, four or five miies from Phila-| 
delphia, which for more than twentyfive years it ve: | 
mained uninjured by the severity of the wineee :| 
it is therefore probable they may be acclimated as! 
far north as Boston. 

Seeds of the Azalea, Kalmia, Andromeda, Mag- 
nolia, Tulip Tree, and Sassafras, have been sent, 
within a few years, to Carros and Geranp, of 
Bordeaux, by Mr Hutsier, a very respectable 
nurseryman of Baltimore ; which have been suc- 
cessfully planted, and all that part of France is 
now supplied with those highly prized shrubs and 
trees. 

In the garden of Fromont, there are 30,000 
Magnolia, and 80,000 Kalmia plants, which have | 
been raised from the seed, within three years ; 
and nearly one hundred kinds of the Azalea are 
cultivated in that extensive establishment. The 
gardeners of the Netheriands have bestowed great 
attention to the cultivation of this beautiful native 
of ovr forests; and one of the varieties recently 





for 800 florins, or 320 dollars. 
Within a few years, surprising efforts have | 


ither; and it is proper that the plant should be 


protected from the rain and mist, until a swelling 
is perceived in the ovary or germ. 

By frequent waterings, and exposing the plants 
to the north, the maturity of the pollen and the 
stigma may be retarded. 

The duration of the faculty of procreation va- 
ries remarkably in the pollen of several plants of 
the same species; in some it continues only for 
two or three days, but in others from ten to 
twelve. 

When the fecundation has really taken place, 
the pollen, which had been artificially placed up- 
on the stigma, remains so closely attached, that it 
cannot be removed with a hair pencil; it changes 
form and color, and soon disappears; but this is 
not the case, if the fecundation has not been per- 
fect, and the pollen is easily detached from the 
stigma ; its color and form is not changed, and it 
remains visible, until the total destruction of the 
flower. 

The greater the quantity of the pollen, the 
larger is the number of the seeds. 

The plant which has been artificially fecun- 
dated, yields seeds, which generally produce flow- 
ers for..ed like the mother; but the colors resem- 
ble those of ic ther. 


experience about recipes, but in this case we can 
vouch for its accuracy, from reliance both on the 
word and judgment of both the writers. But it 
must not be expected that the oats will convert 
bad bacon into good ; all that is promised is that 
this will preserve it in statu quo.—Ed. American 
Farmer. 

Another mode of preserving all kinds of smoked 
meats is this. “ Take a tierce or box, and cover 
the bottom with charcoal, reduced to small pieces, 
but not to dust; cover the legs or pieces of meat 
with stout brown paper, sewed around so as to 
exclude all dust; lay them down on the coal in 
| compact order, then cover the layer with coal; 
land so on till your business is done ; and cover 
ithe top with a goo@ thickness of coal.” 





Liberty,” who signs “John Potter,” says, “ I have 
for more than twenty years past, kept meat hang- 
ing up in my smoke house, through the summer 
season, and no fly or bug has injured it. 

“To prevent such injury, I take clean strong 
ley, made of wood ashes; I commonly boil it, to 
make it stronger than it generally runs off, then I 
take my bacon and smoked beef, having two or 
three gallons of the ley in a large iron keitle, I 
take each piece of meat, and dip it into the ley, 
so that it is completely wetted with it, then I le: 
it dry ; then I hang the meat in its former place. 
By this process I have invariably found that it 
, kept the meat free from bugs and worms, and no 
taste of ley is ever perceived, not even on the 
outside.” 

Another mode of preserving ham, we are in- 
formed, is practised by many, who supply the 
Boston market with that article. A piece of can- 
vas, cotton, or some other suitable cloth, is sewed 
tightly about tne ham, and this is overlaid with 
two or three coatings of lime white-wash, which 





is said to thoroughly preserve the inclosed article. 











A writer fora paper called “ The Genius of 
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We shall publish in our next, the account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, as also the doings at the Stated Mecting 


held on Saturday last, our present limits not permitting 


us to do so at this time. 


{There will be an adjourned meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, at their Hall, romorrow, 


at llo’clock. « March 12. 


CorreEction.—In the piece on Pruning in our last 
Number, page 261, at the beginning of the second para- 
graph, for ** What is there stated, has _ never appeared,” 
&e,—read [it is my belief that] “ what is there stated 


has never appeared,” &e. 


* * Several communications are deferred till next week. 
eel - 
Hitchcock’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 

With Cast Iron and Wrought Iron Standards, of sizes 
te suit all the common purposes of farming. The result 
of four years’ experience in using and vending these 
ploughs, enables the subscriber to recommend — them to 
the farming community with the greatest confidence— 
that the improvements made by Mr Hitchcock in his 
plough, renders them far superior to any other now in 
use, Having sold five hundred, many of which have 
been used on very stoney farms, have known of no one 
who has used his plough enough to scour the iron smooth, 
and he learned to graduate the chain so as to balance, o1 
cause the plough to run level, but gives them a decided 
preference to any other with which he has been acquaint- 





ed, and there have been repeated trials of them in com- | 


petition with various other noted ploughs, of both Cast 
‘ron and Wrought fron, in the same field, by the same 
men, for the particular purpose of ascertaining their rela- 
tive qualities. 

These ploughs are simple in their construction, and 
strong,—of easy draught and management; their shape 
is adapted to the lifting and turning the furrow slice in the 
best possible manner—loosening and pulverizing the soil, 
and leaving it unusually light and friable. In turning in 
weeds, stubble, and coarse manure, they work remarkably 
clear, and cover everything. 

The castings are warranted to be of the best quality of 
iron for ploughs, and sound. In case any of the iron 
breaks in consequence of defects, they will be exchanged 
for new. 

For sale 





wholesale and retail by the subscriber in 
North Market-street, Boston. 
Also, Shares, land-sides, and mould boards for repairing. 
lw DAVID PROUTY. 
Fruit Trees, &§c. 

For sale at Davenport’s Nursery in Milton, a good col- 
lection of all the most valuable kinds of Fruit Trees cul- 
tivated in New England, a3 Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plums, &c,—with a good assortment of Green 
House Plants and Fir Trees.—Of Pear trees, he can sup- 
ply the following sorts of extra size and quality, viz.— 
Bloodgood’s, Early Chaumontelle, Long Green Mouth- 
water, St Michael’s, Winter Bergamot, Beurre Rouge, 
Seckle, Bartlett, Cap Sheaf, and Butfins. Orders may be 
left with J. B. Russell, at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
North Market-street, Boston—French & Davenport, 
713, Washington-street, or at the Nursery in Milton. 

tf March 12. 

Glass, Cheap. 

40 Boxes 6 by 7 Window Glass, suitable for Green 
Houses or Hot-beds, with an extensive assortment of all 
other sizes, fur sale by Loring & Kupfer, No. 10, Mer- 
chants’ Row. 3m March 12. 


AS "Seeds for Hot Beds. eA Lia 


52, 





For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England would be willing to make an arrangement either with or | 
Farmer office, No. 52, North Market-street, a fine coliection of | Without his family. 


seeds, both of American and European growth, for fore- 
ing in hot beds. among which are the Early Frame and fine 
Long Green Turkey Cucumber, and other varieties—Early 
Curied Siesia and Early Tennis-ball Head Lettuce—fine Early 
Cauliflower (feom Holland)—Green Citron, Pine-apple; and 
other Me/ons—the true Early Short top Scarlet and Turnip 
rooted Radishes—Early York, Early Dutch, Early Emperor, 
Early Sugar loaf, and Early Battersea Catbages.—Also, Ear- 
ly Turnip Blood Beet, and Karly Hora Carrot, (a peculiarly 


delicate sort for the tab!e)—and every other variety of Kitchen | ing. as the best plant that can be cultivated inthis country for 
Garden Vegetable Seeds, cultivated in the United States. 

Jan, 29. if 
' 


rf 





——_ 


Scions of Superior Fruits. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the 
New England Farm >r,52, North Market-street, will be sold at public auction, a valuable Farm, belonging 

An extensive collection of scions of the finest fruits | to the estate of the late Ezra Brown, pleasantly situated in 
cultivated in this country, both of native varieties, and of | Saugus, on the Newburyport turnpike, about seven miles 
the fine sorts of Mr Knight and Dr Van Mons. They are | from Boston, containing about eightylour acres of land, 
all cut from bearing branches, {from two extensive fruit } conveniently divided into lots, consisting of mowing, tit- 
gardens in this vicinity: and the utmost reliance can be lage, meadow, salt marsh, and wood land, under a good 
placed on the accuracy of the sorts, as they are cut) state of improvement; with a dwelling house, baru, and 
and labelled. personally, by the proprietors. The follow- | other out buildings thereon, in good repair, Also, the 
ing comprises a part.—Additions will be made, weekly, to | stock and farming utensils, viz. 1 horse, 1 yoke of oxen, 5 
the collection. (The Numbers refer to the drawings | cows, 2 swine, 1 ox wagon, 1 ox cart, 1 ox sled with all 
and descriptions in Coxe’s Treatise on Fruit trees)— other necessary articles wanted ona farm. Also, a few 
Petit Muscat, Little Musk or Primitive pear Core, No.1. | tons of hay, about 25 cords of wood, about 60 bushels of 





Executor’s Sale of Real Estate, 
On Thursday, the Ist of April next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 


Madeleine, Citron de Carmes, or Green Chisel ‘ + 3.| potatoes, &c, &c. Sale on the premises; terms made 
Bellissime @’eté, orthe Beauty of Summer, =‘ « 6.| known at the place and time of sale. 

Skinless, or Poire Sans Peau, ‘ ‘ ¥. EBENEZER BROWN, Evecutor 
Musk, Spice, or Rousselet de Rheims, ‘ © 19. Lynn, March 12, 1830. . 3t 
Vert Longue Panachee, Striped Long Green, or “Assorted Sveds for Families. 

‘ Culottes de Suisse 4 ’ * 29. For sale at the Seed Store counected with the New England 
Vert Longue, Mouille Pouche, or Long Green, ‘ ‘ 30. | Farmer, 52, North Market-street, = 
Messire Jean, or Mr John, ‘ ‘ 33. Smali boxes of Assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens. Each 

| Crasanne, or Bergamote Crasanne, ‘ * 34. | box contains a package of the following seeds :— 
Winter V irgouleuse, cd 4 38. Early Washington Peas Long Dutch Parsnep 
| Bezy de Chaumontel, or Winter Butter Pear, ‘ * 46. | Dwarf Blue Imperial Peas Large Head Lettuce 





} Doyenne Gris, 


Farly Silesia do 
Pine-apple melon, (very fine.) 


Late Marrowfat Peas 
Early Mohawk dwarf’ string 


The true English Jargonelle, (from scions origi- 
nally received from Mr Lowell) 





Andrews, Amory, or Gibson Pear.—See Fessenden’s | _ Beans 5 a ae Watermelon 
New American Gardener, page 132. sarly dwarf white Caseknife | Large White Portugal Onion 
- Beans Large Red do. 


Forsyth, 7th edition. I 
Harvard, (Native)—See NM. FE. Farmer, vol. vii. p. 313. 
Bleecker’s Meadow (Native.) 

Napoleon.— See V. E. Farmer, vol. vii. page 393. 
Seckle.— Cove No. 25. 


ima, or Saba Pole Beans Double Curled Parsley 

Long Blood Beet (true sort.) | Flat Squash Pepper — 

Early ‘Turnip rooted Beet Early Scarlet Short-top Ra- 
Early York Cabbage dish 

Cape Savoy do. White Turnip Radish 






| Marie Louise. NV. E. Farmer, vol. vii. p. 289.| Red Dutch do. (for pick- | Salsity, or Oyster Plant 
Beurre d@’Aremburg. $ ° . 205. ‘ ling.) , Early Bush Squash 
Lewis, (winter table pear, native.) ‘ ‘ ‘ 266 | Early Cauliflower W inter Crook-neck Squash 
Bartlett. ‘ ‘ ‘ 917 | Marly Horn Carrot (very fine) | Rarly White Duteh ‘Turnip 





| Red Bergamot. 
\ Moor Fowl Egg. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


| wisn, BSelawerio?. Sau. Wérk Sinnin. int ston oR — il 
Hanover-street, and at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52, | n, Nonparie!, New York Pippin, Ribstone Pippin, Non 








| hedges; of very rapid growth, long and abundant thorus, and 


j for Dec. 11, page 164.) who has several thousand plants grow- | 


Long Orange Carrot 

White Solid Cetery 

Curled Cress or Feppergrass 
Early Cucumber 

Long Green Turkey do. 


Yellow Stone ‘Turnip 
POT HERB SEEDS. 
Sweet Marjorum, Sage, Sum- 
mer Savory. 


Rushmore’s Bon Cretien. 
Early Catharine. 





Early Juneating. The above list, it will be seen, comprises all the best commen 
vegetables, besides several new varieties of uncommon exce!l- 
tence. Every kind ts warranted of the very first quality as to 
freshness and purity. Each box contains directions for the 
management of the different sorts. Price $5 per box, 

Jan. 29. eopistf 


APPLE SCIONS. 

Mela Carle, (very fine. from Italy)—Pomme @’ Api, or 
Lady Apple, (very beautiful and fine French apple)— 
Siberian crab, (fine for preserves )—River, (fine Ameri- 
can fruit)—Early Harvest, (finest early apple)—Gilli- } 
flower, Golden Russet, Gloria Mundi or Monstrous Pippin, 
arly Sopsavine, Porter, Rhode Island Greening, Gard- 
ner’s Sweeting, Grand Sachem, Roxbury Russett, Bald- 


Sportsman, 

This full blooded horse will stand the ensuing season 
at Westborough, Shrewsbury, and Worcester. Sportsman 
was sired by Bussorah—Dam Sportsimnistress. A more 
particular pedigree of this horse was givenin the New 
England Farmer, January 1, 1830. if Feb 19. 

Bull Calf for Sale. 

For sale, at Jonathan Amory’s farm in Newton, a fine, 
well formed, promising Bull calf, two months old, deep 
red color, with a few white spots—sired by Mr Derny’s 
bull Young Comet,—dam, Laura; the following is the 
dam’s origin. Laura—Light red, face belly and legs 
white, calved 26th March 1825. Got by Admiral; Dam, 
avery fine Cow, by Holderness out of an excellent nativ 
Cow. Purchased while a calf of Hon. Joun Loweun. 

Wanted. 

A first rate farmer from Massachusetts, to take charge 
of a farm on shares, of about 130 acres on Long Island, at 
about five miles from the City of New York. The ne- 
cessary capital will be advanced, (on good security) if 
required. Apply at the New England Farmer office. 


such, Great Cat Head, Spice, Ke. 


CHERRY SCIONS. 

Black Heart, Tartarian. 

The above scions are of good length, distinctly labelled, 
and well packed in earth and moss—price 6 cents each. 

Also 1500 Pear Seedlings, one year old, at 374 cts per 
hundred. . 

({L3 Many of the above fruits will be found described in 
Coxe’s Treatise on Fruit Trees, Fessenden’s New Ame- 
rican Gardener, and Thacher’s American Orchardist. 

uf March 12. 


“Asparagus Roots. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

3000 Devonshire Asparagus Roots, two years old, in the 
finest order for transplanting, at 75 cts per hundred. They 
are packed in boxes of sand, 350 in each box; no charge 
made for the box, but they will be sold in larger or smaller 
quantities, if desired. The above sort is the earliest kind 
brought into the Boston market. March 12. 





Hemy Seed. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52, North Markei Street, ‘ 
: A few bushe!s of prime Hemp Seed, for sowing, growth of 
Wants a place, 1829. (raised wholly from the celebrated Vergennes seed, which 
Asa farmer, to take charge of a gentleman’s country | cost $5 per bushel.) It is a smail fot of uncommonhy fine 
seat, a young married man (without children,) whois well quality, and farmers who are turning their attention to the cul- 


. : j able vl “an secure excellent seed, at $3 
qualified, ard can produce good recommendations ; he | re of this profitable ylant, can secure 8 8 
‘ per bushel, if applied for soon, tf 














at Capt. Eaton’s tavern 
Feb. 19. 


Inquire 


-owde 2: b. 
Paciiedian. if Powder at 2s per lb 


DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Cepeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st,at retai/. Also 
| SHOT, CAPS. &c. of the hest quality—cheap for cash. if 


New Early Cabbage. 


Gledilschia triacanthos Seed. 

Fcr sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
land Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

A few poands of tresh seed ofthe genuine gieditschiatriacan- | Just yeceived at the Seed Store connected with the 
thas, or three thorned Acacia, for live fences. ‘his is the sort | New England Farmer, 52, North Market-street— 
recommended by Judge Burt, (in the New England Farmer | © A small quantity of the New ‘Early Savoy Cabbage 
| Seed, which is in so high repute in the New York mar- 
ket. It is a true Savoy, very tender, and heads in July— 


Jau. 8. | put up in papers 124 cents each. tf M5. 





of hard and strong wood, if 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Hemp. —Three loads of hemp raised in n this vi- 
cinity, and broken and dressed in the machine of 
the Northampton Hemp Company arrived in Bos- 
ton a short time since. It was pronounced by 
gentlemen who are competent judges of the arti- 
cle, to be of excellent quality. Several experi- 
ments were made at the Navy Yard, Charles- 
town, by the officers of that station, on the rela- 
tive strength of Russian and American cordage, 
the result of which is published in the Boston 
Duily Advertiser. 

Russian Hemp—A single yarn raised—lIst ex- 
periment 69 pounds; 2d do. 71 pounds; 3d do. 
68 pounds. Three experiments, 208 pounds. 

American Hemp—A single yarn of the same 
size and length as the Russian raised—I1st expe- 
riment, 80 pounds ; 2d do. 79 pounds; 3d do, 91 
pounds. Three experiments, 250 pounds; giving 
the American hemp the preference, in the three 
trials, in point of strength, of more than 20 per 
cent. 

Two deep sea lines of equal size, length and 
weight, one of Russian and the other of Ameri- 
can hemp, were connected, and force applied, 
when the Russian parted. They were again 
joined, positions reversed, and on the application 
of force, the Russian parted again. Two three 
inch ropeg of equal size, length and weight, one 
of Russian and the other of American hemp, were 
fastened together, and force applied, when the 
Russian parted without fracturing the American. 
The cordage thus tried was made of the best 
Russian clean hemp, and the common hemp from 
the Nerthampton machine. 





. 2 





The follawing judicious remarks from the Mas- 
sachusctts $py, are well entitled to the attention 
of every statesman, and we perfectly concur in 
the opinion, that an immediate rental js not always 
the most judicious mode of ascertaining the pro- 
priety of establishing national projects; if this 
were the case, what encouragement would be 
given to education, the most fruitful source of 
prosperity and happiness ? 

« An idea prevails to a very considerable extent, 
that any investment of money in public works, 
the direct income of which ig less than the inte- 
rest of the money expended, is unprofitable and 
wasteful, and a loss to the community. Nothing 
can be more erroneous. What direct income do 
the stone walls which a farmer puts upon his land 
produce him? None. And yet the expense is a 
profitable investment),because it‘adds so much to 
the permanent value of the property. Town 
roads, too, pay no direct income, yet, what is the 
cost of them, compared with the inc d value 
of the property which they accommoda What 
woukl be the value of landed property, in almost 
any part of the country, if there were to be no 
public highway to approach within eight or ten 
miles of it? And railways and canals are, ona 
large scale, what public roads are on a small one. 
The latter greatly enhance the value of property 
near a large market; the former do the same to 
that more distant, and through a greater extent of 
country. If arail road were constructed from 
Boston to Albany, the income of which should 
barely keep it in repair, and never pay a cent into 
the treasury, it would, nevertheless, most proba- 
bly, be a profitable investment to the state. The 








would be increased greatly beyond the expendi- 
ture, and the increased ability to pay taxes, in 
those who would be most directly benefited, would 
be more than an equivalent for the loss of the in- 
terest on the investment.—N. Y. Statesman. 





GOOD EXAMPLE. 
The Williamstown Lyceum have voted to plant 
a nursery of 12,000 white Mulberry trees early in 
the spring, and appointed a committee to carry the 
resolution into effect. 





Introduction of Potatoes into New England.— 
Mr Enos Pope, an aged gentleman belonging to 
Danvers, noticing the paragraph in our last, re- 
lating to the introduction of potatoes, has inform- 
ed us, that his grandfather, who was born in 
1690, saw potatoes growing in the garden of 
Eppes, Esq. in Boston, before the year 
1711. Mr Pope mentions that his grandfather’s 
curiosity to know what these were, induced him 
to inquire of Mr Eppes, who informed him “ they 
were Irish potatoes.”— Salem Observer. 








Petitions are in circulation at Albany for the 
incorporation of a company for a rail road be- 
tween Catskill and Canajoharie. ‘This latter place 
is one of the principal avenues through which 
the Western produce passes on its way to New 
York, and though there is already a canal between 
the two places, yet such is the increase of trade, 
that the Catskill Recorder is of opinion that the 
rail road may be built, aud the state not be asked 
for a cent towards its erection.— Lancaster Gaz. 





Abductions in New York.—The strange occur- 
rences in New York, for the last two months, 
seem to authorize a belief that neither man, wo- 
man, child, nor beast, is safe in that city. The 
kidnappers have carried off one or two men, two 
children, and two young ladies! The last case 
occurred a few days since. It was the abduction 
of a young lady, aged 17, and a gentleman hold- 
ing a respectable office in that city, has been com- 
mitted to prison, on suspicion of having been con- 
cerned in it. On his examination, he stated that 
he did not carry her off, but one of his acquaint- 
ance did, whose name he could not disclose. 
The lady, he said, was enceinte, which our readers 
will not mistake for un saint. 





The Millenium at hand.—lIt is stated, that a 
learned writer, in Europe, has satisfactorily proved, 
by interpretations of the prophecies, that the Mil- 
lenium will begin in 1833. So that, if the picture 
of the Millenium, as painted by one of the old fa- 
thers, is to be realized, we stand a tolerable 
chance of enjoying a long life and a merry one. 

“ Those living in the time of the Millenium,” 
says this writer, “shall not die ; but during these 
thousand years, shall produce an infinite multitude 
of children.”—* The rocks will drop honey ; wine 
will run in streets, and the rivers overflow with 
milk,” 





During the prevalence of the mild weather, in 
the fore part of this winter, a trader in Franklin 
county was thus-accosted by one of his custom- 
ers: “Mr Yardstick, I’ve brought back the AlI- 
manac I bought of ye, for I don’t b’lieve it’s gin- 
nywipe, and I want my sixpence again, or else 
one of the ra’al Farmers’, that can be depended 








aggregate of the taxable property of the state 


upon. This is alla sham.” He was looking for 
snow, poor fellows 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





























FROM) ‘To 

APPLES, best, . - - jbarrel.) 175) 2 25 

ASHES, pot, firstsort, - - - | ton. |130 00135 00 

earl, first sort, - - - |  }140 00.150 00 

BEANS, white, ae S - (bushel) 75) 1 0 

BEEP, mess, - - barrel.) 925 9 50 

Cargo, No. 1, 2 775 800 

Cargo, No. 9’ ve 675 700 

BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound. 12 14 

CHEESE, new milk, = - ee Ge | 6 8 

Skimmed ‘milk, - - 2 3 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard- street, - barrel., 5 00, 5 25 

Genesee, - ote 5 50) 5 75 

Rye,best,- - + - | “ 3 62) 3 87 

GRAIN, Corn, - «se 02! > dipdeb> Se. .6 

Rye, a," ee - a 75 8678 

eoeey, - - ak 62 

~ va m sé | 42 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - |ewt.| 7 & 00 

LIME, - | cask, | 85 90 

PLAISTER PARIS retailsat_ = | ton. | 4 00 

PORK, clear, - - barrel.) 15 00) 16 00 

Navy, mess, i 12 50 

argo, No. 1, es oe ok | 12 50 

SEEDS, Hea s Grass, - - bushel.) 1 75) 2 00 

Orchard Grass, a Sig re 3 00 

Fowl —?> ea Deh he 3 00 

Rye Gra } «| 4 06 

Tall ne Oats Grass, dian, tes 3 00 

Red Top - + - - “ 3 1 00 

Lucerne, - ~ - - pound. 50 

White Honeysuckle Clover, Pee 25 33 

Red Clover, (northern) - | “ 8 

French Sugar Beet, -  - el 1 50 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, Sy ae 40 55 

Merino, full blood, unwashed, | ae 25 40 

Merino, three fourths washed, | “ | 32 40 

* Merino, halfblood, = - ot. 24 33 35 

Merino, quarter washed, - | & 28 30 

Native, washed, tance woe ee 

Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - | 40 45 

Pulied, Lamb’s, second sort, | 30; 35 

Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,! “« 33} 35 

PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 

BEEF, best pieces, - - - pound. 8 10 

PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 7 8 

whole hogs, - th 5 7 

VEA “ 5 10 

MUTTON, = ew eS se 3 6 

POULTRY, - - = = - 6 2 

BUTTER, keg and tub, i. “ 12 17 

Lump, best, - - a 15 23 

EGGS, - -  - + | dozen, 14 16 

MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - |bushel. 70 

Indian, retail, <a “ 70 

POTATOS, - “04 $3 a) 

CIDER, [according to quality J - ‘barrel.| 2 00} 3 60 

Seal 








Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russeuu’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 
$50, containing a COMPLETE ASSORTMENT of the seeds 
mostly used ina kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small packages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1829, 
and of the purest quality. tf Feb. 12. 
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